Ixxxiv                      Introduction.

In the year 1593, when a subsidy bill was under discussion,
the Lower House, having voted two subsidies, received
a message from the Lords stating that they would not
assent to less than three, and requesting a conference on the
subject. After a speech from Bacon (p. 443)? in which the
principle in question was clearly stated, the conference was
refused. It should however be pointed out that the bill was
eventually modified as the Lords proposed, and that the
Commons, as Bacon's speech shows, did not as yet claim the
sole right of ' originating' money-bills, though they appear
to regard deviations from this custom as exceptional.
Throughout the period under review both Lords and
Commons concur in granting subsidies (pp. 27, 279). It
is not till 1625 that the Commons grant it alone.

(d) Jurisdiction of Parliament.

There is no such thing, properly speaking, as tho juris-
diction of Parliament as a whole. Chief Justice Coke says
indeed (Institutes, IV. i, p. 23), 'It is to be known that the
Lords in their house have power of judicature, and the
Commons in their house have power of judicature, and both
houses together have power of judicature.' But the prece-
dents which he quotes to prove tho last statement are taken
from early times, and their applicability may bo doubted.
In an impeachment the Lords alone aro judges, the Commons
appearing only as accusers. An act of attainder is not
a judicial proceeding at all, but rather, as was shown in
Stratford's case, a substitute for it. Both houses however
have, and had in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,
separate judicial authority, that of the Lords being far wider
than that of the Commons. Both houses have jurisdiction
over their own members, and over persons, not being
members, who violate their privileges (below, p. xciii).
Beyond this the jurisdiction of tho Commons doos not go.
The punishment inflicted on the town of Westbury in
1571 (p. 132), though it would now be considered an illegal